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COMMUNICATIONS. 





For the New England Former. 

GREEN CROPS FOR MA- 
NURE, &c. 

Princeton, New Jersey, February 21, 1833. 

Dear Str,—As you have deemed my remarks 
ov the culture of Indian corn worth an insertion 
in your paper, I will proceed to state what I con- 
sider a judicious and profitable disposition of a por- 
tion of the land, which has been occupied by the 
corn crop. it may be necessary to say in the first 
place, the farms in this section of the country are 
ge nerally large, varying from 200 to 400 acres, 
and from 20 to 50 acres on each farm is annually 
planted with corn; a portion of this is set off i 
the ensuing spring for potatoes, pumpkins, &c. say 
from 2 to 5 acres. And with the exception of 
those who still pursue the old system of open or 
summer fallows, the remainder is usually sown 
with oats ; but the system of oat-husbandry it ap- 
pears to ine must give way to a course of crops 
which I consider better calculated to promote the 
farmer’s interest, and of which I shall now proceed 
to speak, 

When the corn crop has been ploughed the last 
time, Say in the month of July, put on the small 
harrows, of which I spoke in a former communi- 
cation and harrow the corn twice through each 
row one way; let another hand follow after the 
harrow and sow the land with clover-seed at the 
rate of about 10 pounds per acre; in conse- 
quence of the luxuriance of the corn ‘at this sea- 
son one row only can be sown at a cast and the 
seed must be thrown low or a considerable por- 
tion of it will be obstructed by the leaves and 
lodged around the stalks. After the seed is sown 
harrow crosswise twice through each row; the 
seed will soon come up, and if the season is favor- 
able get considerable top before the winter sets in. 
The next summer it may be pastured until har- 
vest, and then ploughed for a crop of wheat or rye 
which is to be sown in the fall. 

Wheat is decidedly a surer crop sown on land 
prepared in this way, than any other which | 
have seen practised. If it is desirable to mow the 
clover for hay or for soiling cattle, the ground may 
be prepared to mow by cutting the corn stubs 
close to the ground, and causing it to be rolled 
with a heavy roller early in the spring. I saw a 
field mowed last year, the first crop of which, I 
suppose gave from one and a half tons to two tons 
cured hay per acre. The second crop ploughed in, 
the land manured, and the ground now occupied 
With wheat promising a fine crop. 

This system of husbandry may be familiar to 
you aud many of your readers, but to me it is in a 
measure new, having quite recently been intro- 
duced among us. It has been practised a few 
years in some sections of Pennsylvania, and it 
Warren county, in New Jersey, with great suc- 
cess. Jn Warren county itis customary to plough 
the land twice before sowing the wheat, which I 
believe is an advantage, provided the last ploughi- 
ing can be completed two or three weeks befor 
sowing, but from my little experience I would 
rather risk once ploughing, than to have th 
second performed immediately before the seed is 
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which it derives from the atmosphere, I consider 
it highly important that land should lay some 
time that it may settle and be rendered more com- 
pact by the rains which may fall, which is per- 
haps of more advantage to a clover sward than to 
land which has been occupied by any other crop, 
owing to its extreme mellowness, That the 
quantity of roots in land well set with clover, and 
that too at the most vigorous stage of its growth, 
say one year old, must be immense no one can 
doubt; and this immense quantity of vegetable 
matter, and the crop of clover, is attended with 
little more expense than the seed, as | consider 
the benefit which the corn crop derives from 
)| stirring the ground, equivalent to the labor be- 
stowed in preparing it for the reception of the 
seed. 

I must say a few words on the subject of plough- 
ing in green crops, and more for the purpose of 
obtaining some information from you, than from 
any light which I shall pretend, or expect to 
throw upon the subject. 

For the benefit of any crop I would rather have 
the same quantity of vegetable matter which has 
grown beneath the soil, than that grown above 
the soil, or in other words would rather have the 
root than the top of the clover to plough in for 
manure, unless the land has been recently limed 
or a dressing of lime can be applied at the same 
time. In this opinion I may perhaps be singular, 
and am willing to admit the fact that I have never 
heard the same idea suggested by any other in- 
dividual. I will, however, give you my reasons 
for forming this opinion, and if wrong, I beg you 
or some of your able correspondents to set me 
right. 

It appears to me the portion of a plant growing 
above the soil must imbibe from the atmosphere a 
portion of its oxygen, and combining with the 
juices of the plant form an acid which is rather 
injurious to vegetation than otherwise: or per- 
haps, which is quite as plausible, an acid may be 
formed in the soil during the decomposition of 
the vegetable matter, the fermentation of which 
must be quite rapid where heavy crops are turned 
under, as the weather is generally warm when 
this operation is performed. 

I should be much gratified to see your opinion 
upon this point, as I have no doubt it would be 
orthodox. My opinion is founded on the follow- 
ing facts: —having seen various green crops 
ploughed in, viz. buckwheat, oats, and clover, 
and the land sowed with wheat or rye, I have 
watched closely the results, and where land thus 
prepared, has been sown with rye without manure 
| have never seen any benefit from the vegetable 
matter thus buried in the soil, but in one or two 
instances when the green crops have been luxuriant 
it appeared to injure the succeeding crop of grain. 
Where manure has been applied with the green 
dressing, and wheat or rye sown, it appeared to be 
of considerable advantage, and when this operation 
has been tried on land recently limed, or a dress- 
ing of lime ploughed in with the vegetable matter, 
so far as my observation bas extended it has been 
attended with uniform success, One fact which 


has led to confirm me in this opinion, is that in the 





biesaniene districts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
farmers frequently plough in green crops, and con- 
sider it of great advantage, not only to the land, 
but to the succeeding crop, while in other distric ts, 
intelligent farmers who do not use lime have tried 
the experiment, and after being laughed at by their 
neighbors for throwing away a good crop, have 
abandoned it, believing they derive little or no 
benefit therefrom. In the county of Warren, they 
lime the land after they have turned under the 
clover sward, harrow, and then plough for seed. 
But, whether right or wrong, there is some mys- 
tery about this matter which for want of a knowl- 
edge of chemistry I am unable to solve. 

My opinion in relation to it has been that the 
lime corrects a certain acid which may have been 
formed in the soil, sweetens the vegetable matter 
ploughed in, and prepares it to become food for 
the succeeding crop. Manure I suppose to act 
in the same manner though in a less degree. 

If you think the above communication contains 
any thing calculated to promote the interest of the 
farmer it is at your service. But I fear I have 
been tedious. If, however, it should only be the 
means of drawing from you some remarks on the 
subject spoken of, I shall feel myself amply com- 
pensated for the little time and labor spent in its 
preparation. With respect, yours, A. ©. 


Our correspondent has entered on a wide field 
of investigation, and most of it so far as our knowl- 
edge extends, has been but little explored. Some 
old agricultural writers have denied the possibility 
of any acid existing in soils. They say the term 
sour soil, so frequently used by farmers, means 
nothing more than any barren soil. Later writers 
however, maintain that vegetable acids, as well as 
mineral acids, have existence in some soils, and 
are often unsuspected causes of sterility. Dead 
acid plants are the most effectual in promoting 
the growth of sour living vegetables. And * the 
growth of sorrel is not only peculiarly favored by 
the application of vegetables containing acids al- 
ready formed, but also by such matters as_ will 
form acid in the course of their decomposition. 
Farm-yard manure, and all other putrescent ani- 
mal and vegetable substances, form acetic acid as 
their decomposition proceeds. If heaps of rotting 
manure are left without being spread, in a field 
the least subject to produce sorrel, a few weeks of 
growing weather will bring out that plant close 
around every heap—and for some time it will con- 
tinue to show more benefit from that rank manuring 
than avy other grass.” * * * * * * ® 

« All vegetable acids, (except the prussic) how- 
ever different in their properties, are composed of 
the same three elementary bodies, differing only 
in their proportions,* and consequently are all re- 
solvable into each other. A little more or a little 
less of one of these ingredients may change the 
acetic to the oxalic acid, or that to any other, 





* Carbon, Oxygen and Hydrogen. 
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We cannot doubt but that such sheyple changes 
may be produced by the chemical powers of veg- 
etation, when others are effected far more difficult 
The most tender and fee- 
aided by the 


for us to comprehend. 
ble organs, and the mildest juices, 
power of animal or vegetable life, are able to pro- 
duce decompositions and combinations, which the 
chemist cannot explain, and which he would in 
vain attempt to imitate. 

« This ingredient of soils which nourishes acid 
plants also poisons cultivated crops, Plants have 
not the power of rejecting noxious fluids, but take 
up by their roots every thing presented in a solu- 
ble form. This acid also enters the sap-vessels 
of cultivated plants, 
makes it impossible for them to attain that size 


stunts their growth, and 


and perfection, which their proper food would en- 
sure, if it was presented to them without its pois- 
onous accompaniments.””* 

Acid is always produced in one of the stages of 
fermentation, previous to the putrid or destructive 
stage, which terminates in the decomposition of 
the fermenting substance. Animal, as well as veg- 
etable substances, generally, become sour before 
they become putrid, and it is only during or after 
the last stage that they can become food for plants. 
Lime in suitable quantities promotes the destruc- 
tive fermentation by neutralizing the acid, which 
retards or prevents such fermentation. Besides 
there are acids in vegetables existing previous to 
fermentation such as the gallic acid in oak leaves, 


&c. 
which poison a soil unless lime is used with them 


tanners-bark, &c. the malic acid in pomace, 


as an antidote.—Ed, 





For the New England Farmer. 
Mr. Fessenven,—Sir, I have a valuable Horse 
which is afflicted with a bone spavin. If you or 
any of your correspondents, can give any informa- 
tion through the medium of your useful paper how 
it can be cured (if there is any cure) you will 
greatly oblige a Youne Farmer. 
Franklin, March 1st, 1833. 





From tre Boston Courier. 
CULTURE OF SILK. 

Since the commencement of the present session 
of our Legislature, numerous petitions have been 
reovived froin ditferent parts of the Commonwealth, 
praying encouragement for the cultivation ot 
¢he white mulberry, and the raising of silk-worms. 
These petitious were referred to the committee on 
Agriculture, and it is some weeks since that com- 
suittee madea reportin favour of legislative aid, ac- 
companied by a bill proposing some sinall premi- 
gins by way of encouragement. After a short dis- 
cussian on Friday last, the bill was recommitted, 
fr the purpose of being amended and remodelled. 
Ap augmentation of pre iniums was also suggested, 
and the eonsideration of the comunittee called to 
Ghat subject. Another suggestion was also made 
to the coinmittee during the debate—that it might 
bo well to extend the premiums proposed in the 
bill to the cultivation of other varieties of the mul- 
berry, and especially to that by the name of Morus 
Multicaulis. 





* Ruilin’s Essay on Calcareous Manures. 











The Morus Multicaulis, or Chinese Mulberry; 
according to Kenrick’s «New American Orchar- 
dist,” (a book which is invaluable for the variety 
and accuracy of information it contains, and which 
should be in the possession of every person who 
owns a rood of ground) is a native of China, and 
is represented as possessing such decided superiori- 
ty over all other species of the mulberry, for the 
nourishment of the silk-worm, as to renger it prob- 
able that it will speedily be substituted for them in 
every region of the globe. [t is not known that 
any of these plants have yetborne fruitin our coun- 
try. It was unknown as a fruit tree in France till 
the year 1830, in which year it produced its fruit 
in great abundance. The fruit is long, black, and 
having an intermediate taste between the red 
and black mulberry, ‘The leaves are large, ordina- 
rily siz inches in breadth and eight in length, and 
in some rich soils they have been more than ten 
inches in length. ‘They are curled or convex on 
their upper surface, of a deep, shining green, and 
extremely beautiful. 

The history of the introduction of this plant in- 
to Europe and America is somewhat singular and 
interesting. Perrottet, a member of the Linnaan 
Society of Paris employed by the government asa 


traveling botanist, found it growing in the garden of 


a Chinese cultivator at Manilla, the capital of the 
Philippine Islands, to which place it had been trans- 
planted from Canton. Perrottet introduced it in- 
to the Isle of Bourbon, and thence into Cayenne 
and France, about the year 1824. Subsequent- 
ly it was sent from France to Martinique and 
Gaudaloupe, and other places. — We presume 
it is in greater perfection at Madame Parmen- 
tiers’s Horticultural establishment on Long Island, 
than in any other part of the United States. Mr. 
Kenrick introduced it into Massachusetts from 
that establishment, and from the garden of Messrs. 
Prince, on Long Island, in the spring of 1831, and 
has also received some of the plants from France. 
{t has multiplied beyond all calculation, The nu- 
merous plants which are now disseminated in the 
diverse climates of Africa, Europe and America, 
have all been produced from the two individuals 
procured by Perrottet at Manilla. It grows most 
luxuriantly in light, rich and humid soil, but’ will 
grow wherever there is depth of earth to make a 
covering forthe roots. M. Perrottet left it flourish- 
ing in Cayenne in dry and barren soils, It also 
braves the most rigorous winter. Itis easily pro- 
pagated, either by layers, by cuttings, or by a single 
eye, placed beneath the surface, and shaded from 
the poon-daysun, We donot learn from Mr. Ken- 
rick how or when it was transplanted to the United 
States, but it was probably very soon after its in- 
troduction into France. He states that, at Mai- 
ame Parmeutier’s garden it had withstood the rig- 
ors of the last six winters uninjured and unprotec- 
ted. 

In the establishment last mentioned two crops 
of silk were produced in the summer of 1832.— 
The first were fed promiscuously on the Morus 
Multicaulis and other mulberries. The cocoons 
thus produced were about two-thirds white, and 
the remainder of an orange color. A suitable por- 
tion of these cocoons were collected for seed, with- 
out regard to color, which, being subjected to the 
hatching process, produced a second crop on the 
30th of July. These last were fed exclusively on the 
Morus Multicaulis, and passed through the differ- 
ent stages of their larvaexistence in the short space 
of twenty-six days, ‘I'he cocoons obtained from this 











second crop were of a much aber size a those 
of the first crop, were of the whiteness of show, 
and had a most beautiful shining appearance, My. 
Kenrick saw the silk-worms fe eding with avidity 
on the leaves of this species of mulberry, and 
was informed that they had left eleven other spe- 
cies to feed on that. 

We annex an extract from the remarks of M. 
Perrottet, published in the Annales de Fromont, 

Among the number of mulberries, now cultiya- 
ted by the Chinese, for the education of silk worms 
the Morus Multicaulis appears to be the most es. 
teemed of all, not only for the facility with which 
it is propagated and grows, but still more for the 
essentially nutritive property which the leaves pos- 
We have been enabled to verify this impor- 
tant fact during the five years which we passed in 
Senegal. ‘The characters which essentially distin. 
guish this mulberry from the other varietie 'S, are 
those which result, Ist, from the remarkable prop- 
erty which the roots possess of throwing up numer- 
ous small flexible stalks, without forming a princi- 
pal trunk; 2d, from the. great length which these 
stalks assume ina very short time ; 3d, from the 
remarkable developement which the thin, te nder, 
and soft leaves speedily acquire, and the prompti- 
tude with which they are renewed; and 4th and 
lastly, from the extraordinary facility with which 
the stalks and branches strike root, as cuttings, with. 
out particular care, even before they have acquired 
a ligueous consistence. 

Besides the advantages which have been alre pady 
named, we may still add, that they are admirably 
calculated for forming regular plantations; it not 
being natural to grow ‘tall or form any trunk prop- 
erly so called, they can be placed very near 
without an injurious effect; and by heading down 
the stalks annually near the ground, a rich vegeta. 
tation is produced with a complete developement of 
vigorous branches and leaves; aud finally it is easy 
to multiply them by thousands from the roots in 
the course of a year, and to form vast and regular 
plantations of them the second. But a few years 
then are sufficient to obtain considerable fields 
of them in full vigor, sufficient to support an im- 
mense quantity of silk-worms, and that with the 
greatest facility, as they are reproduced in a man- 
uer almost indefinite. Regular plantations of it 
‘an be found without difficulty, by planting the 
shrubs at a distance of six or eight feet from 
each other, a space sufficient for the extension of 
the branches, to facilitate the culture and for col- 
leeting the leaves. This last operation isso facil- 
itated by the flexibility of the stalks, thata child 
is sufficient for furnishing the food of a large es- 
tablishment of silk worms, 


sess, 





TO PRESERVE LGUs. 

Appry with a brush, a solution of Gum Arabic 
to the shells, or immerse the Egys therein, let them 
dry, and pack them in dry charcoal dust. This 
prevents their being affected by any alteration of 
temperature, 

Or, mix together in a tub one bushel of quick 
lime, two pounds of salt, half a pound of eream of 
tarter, with as much water as will reduce the com- 
position to a sufficient consistence to float an egg. 
Put the eggs in this composition and let them re- 
main till wanted for use. They will keep pertectly 
sound for at least two years. 





An itinerant preacher, who rambled in his ser- 
mons, when requested to stick to his text, replied, 
“that scattering shot would hit the most birds.” 
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EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
' Saturday, Feb. 23, 1833. 

From Capt. D. Chandler, Lexington, a natural 
apple raised from seed in Marlborough colour red 
and of good flavor. 

From Cheever Newhall, Esq. a yellow apple with 
a slight tinge of red, smooth skin, name unknown, 
fine table fruit. 

From Stephen H. Smith, Esq. Providence, four 
sorts of apples. The French Nonpareil, Belle et 
Bonne, Honey sweeting, (a valuable fruit) and the 
Seek-no-farther, a handsome red apple rather 
over ripe. 

From C. A. Olmsted, Esq. of Cleveland, Ohio, 
the Belmout apple, raised, from seed in Belmout, 
County, Ohio, a large, handsome yellow apple, 
broad at the stem tapering towardg the eye, its 
external appearance is beautiful, its flavour fine, 
and would be a great addition to any collection ot 
apples, however choice. Mr. Olmsted also exhib- 
ited beautiful specimens of Yellow Corn grown in 
the north part of the State of Ohio. 

For the Committee. Rogpert Mannina. 


Providence, Feb. 20, 1833. 

Dear Sir,—With this [send you a basket of 
Apples, containing four varieties. Should any of 
them be new to you and meet your approbation, | 
will furnish scions of such, at your request, for 
distribution. 

On top you will find 2 pale striped apples, the 
French Nonpareil—ripe in October, past maturity. 

In the same layer 5 large red apples, the Seek- 
no-farther, in eating from October to March. 

The next layer is the Honey Greening, keeps 
till June. The tree is healthy and very produc- 
tive. 

The bottom layer is the Belle et Bonne, very 
productive. 

I am very respectfully, your obt. servant, 

Srepuen HW. Smiru. 

Mr. Cheever Newhall. 


NOTICE. 
A STATED MEETING of the Massachusetts Horti- 


cultural Society will be held by adjournment, ou 
Saturday, March 9, at 11 o’cluck, A.M. at the 
Hall of the Society, Per order, 

R. L. EMMONS, Secretary. 





THE GENTLEMAN’S POCKET FARRIER. 

We have perused a small tract, entitled The 
Gentleman’s Pocket Farrier showing how to us¢ 
your Horse on a Journey, and what remeties are 
proper for common accidents, that may befall him on 
the roal. By F. Turrnecs, Veterinary Surgeon. 
Published by Carrer & Henpee. 

The author asserts that **The remedies this lit- 
tle tract prescribes are simple and easily obtained, 
and never fail of a cure when the disorder is cura- 
ble; therefore no man who values his horse should 
presume to travel without it. 

“Sinall as this tract may appear, it will be 
found to inform gentlemen, 

[. What methods are best to be used, if their 
horses fall lame ; 

II. What medicines are proper to give them 
when sick ;—and 

Ill. How to direct the operations and escapx 
the impositions of ignorant men. 





“In short, by the help of this treatise, gentle- 
men willbe able to prevent a groom or farrier 
from injuring their horses by improper applica- 
lions, and mistaking one distemper for another. 

“The recipes are few and cheap, and coutrived 
on purpose to prevent trouble and expense, by 
pointing out the best remedies at first, such as are 
easiest to be got, and such as make the speediest 
cures; and the reader may be assured they have 
wen experimentally confirmed by a practice of 
sixty years, 

»; The book is drawn up in a manner calculated 
for a gentleman’s pocket, supposing him upon a 
journey ; and no man who values his horse should 
travel without it.” 

THE FOLLOWING ARE SPECIMENS OF THE WORK. 

Setting out on a Journey. Whenever you in- 
tend to travel, hunt, or only ride out for the air, 
let your horse’s feet b» examined sometime before, 
to see that his shoes are all fast and set easy on 
his feet, for on that depends the pleasure and safe- 
ty of your journey. 

Directions for mounting. Before you mount 
look round your horse to see if his bridle, curb, 
saddle, and girths are all fitted in their proper 
places. Always accustom your horse to stand 
firm and without a motion, till you are fixed in 
your seat, and your clothes adjusted. 

Directions for going. When you would have 
him go, teach him to move by pressing close your 
knees or, speaking to him, without using whip or 
spur; for a horse will learn anything; and a good 
quality may as easily be taught him as a bad one. 

Correction ill timed. Correction well timed. An 
easy rein. Most men whip and spur a horse to 
make him go faster, before they bid him. But 
this is cruel treatment to beat a generous animal 
before you have signified your mind to him, (by 
some token, which he may be taught to under- 
stand), who would obey you if he knew your 
pleasure; itis time enough to correct him when 
he refuses or resists you. Do not haul his head 
about with too tight a rein, it deadens his mouth ; 
besides he will carry you safer, and take better 
care of his steps with an easy hand, than a heavy 
one, much depends on the quiewess of the bridle 
hand. Keep your elbows steady, and you cannot 
hurt his mouth. Again, nothing discovers a bad 
horseman, (even at a distance) so much as throw- 
ing his arms and legs about; for it is easier to the 
horse and rider, and he can carry you farther by 
ten miles a day, when you sit steady upon him as 
if he were a part of yourself. 





From the Kennebec Farmer. 
HOW TO NAB A HOG. 

Mr. Hotmes,—I was once acquainted with a 
man who used sometimes to remark that a litth 
thing was often larger than a great one ; by whieh 
he intended that there was more saved by littl 
things, which often occur, if done right, than by 
large ones that were not of frequent occurrence. 
I have lately seen a hog of considerable size mov- 
ed from place to place without being tied or hand- 
led in the following manner. The owner, or th 
person employed prepared a bin of suitable size. 
When desirous of removing his swine he placec 
it pear him, turned on ove side into which he 
threw some corn or any food which the animal 
was fond of, and he would soon enter, The man 
stood by and righted the bin, and immediately 
placed on it a board and nailed it down. 

He would then put his ben hog and all, without 





any squealing into his sled, wagon or whatever 
vehicle he had, and away he went. When he ar- 
rived where he wished to deposit his hog, he 
knocked off the top board, turned down the bin, 
and exit hog, without any further trouble, 





TO CURE BUTTER. 

Beat up and blend well together two parts of 
best common salt, one part of brown sugar and 
one part of saltpetre, One ounce of this prepara- 
tion is well worked into every pound of butter, 
which is then to be put up for use, in a close ves- 
sel, 

Butter thus cured will appear rich and marrowy 
and will have a fine color, and never acquires a 
brittle hardness nor tastes salt. It will keep good 
for three years, ouly observe that it must stand 
some 3 or 4 weeks after put up before used, 





Heavy Oren. A pair of oxen, fattened by Mr. 
Elisha Graves, of Northampton, weighed 4185 Ibs. 

It is stated that 50,000 bushels of barley are 
grown annually in Springfield, Ohio. 


Juvenile Rambler. 


that title hus been published about a year, is well 


A weekly newspaper with 


conducted, and has obtained extensive circulation. 

Weather. A snow storm commenced in this 
place about four o’clock on the morning of the 
Ist inst. This like other north east storms, (ae- 
cording to Dr. Franklin’s theory,) made its debut 
in Philadelphia about 24 hours before it began 
to puff and blow in this latitude. On the 2d, 
the weather became excessively cold, and on 
Sunday morning at sunrise, in Boston, the ther 
inometer indicated 5 degrees below zero. In some 
places in the vicinity it sank to 13 below 0. On 
Tuesday morning, the 5th inst. in this city, the 


temperature was 9 degrees below zero! 





ACUTENESS OF HEARING IN ANIMAL 
Cars and dogs can hear the movements of their 
prey at incredible distances, and that even in the 
inidst of noise, which we should have thought 
would have overpowered such effects. Rabbits, 
when alarmed, forcibly strike the earth with their 
feet, by the vibrations of which they communicate 
their apprehensions to burrows very remote—As 
an instance of the discriminating power of the 
ear of the elephant, we may mention a cireum 
stance that occurred in the memorable conflict of 
shooting the maddened elephant at Exeter Change, 
“After the soldiers had discharged thirty balls, he 
stopped and deliberately sunk on his haunchee, 
Mr. Herring, conceiving that a sbot had struck 
him ina vital part, eried out, ‘he’s down boys? 
he’s down! and so be was only for a moment 
ile Jeapt up with renewed vigor, and at least eigh- 
iy balls were successively discharged at him from 
different positions before he fell a second time, 
Previous to this he bad nearly breught down the 
building of Exeter "Change by furious lunges, fly- 
ing round his den with the speed of a race horse, 
In the midst of the crash of timber and the halloo,; 
ing of the assailants, he recognized the voice of 
the keeper in his usual ery, ‘Chaunee bite—Chaunce 
hite!? which was his command to kneel, and the 
noble beast actually knelt, and received a volley 
if balls that terminated his existence.— Gardeners 
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AN ADDRESS 
Delivered at Bridgewater, Nov. 7, 1832, before the Plymouth 

County Agricultural Society, by Rev. JonatHan BiGE- 

Low, of Rochester. 

Tur ultimate design of Agricultural Societies 
is improvement. With them all else ought to be 
either subsidiary or subordinate to progress in the 
art, and improvement in the various methods and 
products of agriculture. Among the various means 
which this Society has adopted to subserve these 
objects, is the institution of a public Address on 
the day of anniversary. I regret that the lamented 
death of the distinguished individual* whom you 


selected for your first orator, has devolved this 


duty on one but poorly qualified, either by a study 
of the science, or by practice in the great and diffi- 
cult art of agriculture, to add any thing to the 
stock of present knowledge or present improve- 
ment. I have thought, however, that perhaps the 
half hour before us might not be unpleasantly, nor 
altogether unprofitably spent by noticing, Ist. the 
moral tendency and effects of agriculture on those 
engaged in it. 

2d. Advert to the fact that agriculture is and 
from the nature of the case ever must, to a great 
extent be a progressive art and science ; adverting 
also to some points where improvement is still 
needed, 

I shall first notice the moral tendency and ef- 
fects of agriculture upon those engaged in it. I] 


use the word moral here, in its widest latitude of 


meaning, embracing all effects produced on mind 
and character. 

That occupation it will be conceded is the most 
favorable to moral developement which is attend- 
ed by the fewest temptations, which furnishes the 
most salutary lessons of instruction, and which is 
most favorable to a perfect developement of the 
bodily as well as mental powers. I say bodily as 
well as mental, because the mind sympathizes 
with, and in its character, thoughts and sentiments, 
is very much affected by the body with which it 
is connected. Probably no mind ever received a 
full developement of all its powers, connected with 


a physical system deranged ; or only partially de- 


veloped, The various labors of the agriculturist 
bring all the muscles of the human system into 
daily action ; thus causing a 8imultaneous develope- 
This keeps up that just balance in 
the system which is indispensable to health, vigor 
and cheerfulness; and the fact that all his labors 
are performed in the pure air of heaven, gives 
tone, energy and durability to the system.—The 
result is that the firmest and most enduring con- 
Btitutions, the finest modelled forms, and limbs of 
most nerve and power, must be sought for among 
an agricultural population. There too, you wil: 


find the greenest old age, the most uniform health, 


the most unaffected and constant cheerfulness and 
content, as well as the most frequent instances of 
fongevity. Each of the professions and almost all 


Other occupations and pursuits either give an un- 


due exercise to some muscles, while they leave others 
dormant, or else the individuals engaged in them 
are confined in unwholesome air; either of which 
is sufficient to lay a foundation for disease and 
premature old age. If proof were demanded ] 
would refer you to the fact, that while one in forty 
dies annually in our most healthful cities and man- 
ufacturing villages, not more than one in sixty five 
or seventy die annually in the most healthful agri- 
cultural districts, 


joy. 





* Calvin Tilden, Esq. of Hanson. 





Agriculture beyond doubt, is pre-eminently con- 
ducive to health, robustness, vigor, energy, cheer- 
fulness and longevity. ‘* But what,” you may ask, 
‘*has all this to do with the subjeet—with moral 
developement?” I answer, no one will ask this 
question who has suffered years of misery from a 
deranged system, from feeble nerves—or from any 
other of the ills incident to sedentary habits, either 
in the study, at the merchant’s desk, on the work 
bench, or from the unhealthful air and deafening 
din of a factory. Such will instantly reeal their 
own experience, and by it will be convinced that 


a healthful mind cannot exist in a diseased body ; 


that a mind brave as Cesar’s, must be united to a 
body as robust and enduring as was Ceesar’s ; else 
when the spirit begins to burn and brace up itself 
to brave danger, it will find the flesh cowardly. 
Courage, fortitude, decision and energy are incom- 
patible with, and never exist in perfection except, 
in minds united with bodies fully, harmoniously 
and healthfully developed. 

Moreover, agriculture is not only pre-eminently 
favorable to moral developement by training for 
the mind abody thoroughly adapted to all its wants, 
ready to second and execute all its purposes, and 
capable also of enduring its most powerful and 
long continued efforts; it is also pre-eminently 
favorable, by presenting to the mind an endless 
variety of topics of thought and objects for exam- 
ination. The agriculturist has to do with nature 
in all her variety of productions, in all her diversi- 
ties of soil, in all her processes of vegetation. The 
atmosphere with all its changes, the seasons in all 
their alternations, are constantly soliciting his at- 
tention.—His companions in the field, are the gay 
songsters revelling in all the luxuriance of life and 
He is constantly associated with nature in 
all her richness of beauty, loveliness, purity, majes- 
ty and cheerfulness; he has therefore the best op- 
portunity for studying nature in all her processes 
and in all her productions both animal and vegeta- 
ble ; not in books which often are but mutilated 
copies or bad translations, but in the original. He 
stands at the fountain—at the spring-head, and 
drinks, or may drink the waters of knowledge fresh 
bubbling from their hidden source. He lives and 
moves and breathes, not among the images and 
creations of poetry, but in the sacred temple where 
the realities are enthroned, of which poetry in its 
sublimest, sweetest, most melting, or most spirit- 
stirring numbers is only a poor description—a 
temple whose lofty arch is filled with the wonders 
and lighted up with the glories of its author, and 
whose apartments are all filled with the stores of 
his goodness and his love. 

And moreover, the agriculturist has induce- 
ments greater than any other can have, to listen to 
and pouder the instructions which nature presents 
to every sense, to awaken indeed every sense to 
drink in her beautiful, melodious, odoriferous and 
palatable, and not less useful than palatable, in- 
structions, His interest demands it, his success 
demands it, his happiness demands it. He cannot 
be an adept either in the art or science of agricul- 
ture without it. That, which curiosity or amuse- 
inent prompts others to examine, profit requires 
him thoroughly to investigate, and what is not less 
favorable, his subjects can never be exhausted. 
Every repeated investigation presents some new 
wonder. On che other hand, the mechanic, the 
machinist, the manufacturer, the merchant, are 
coufined by their employment to a comparatively 
few objects—the properties, parts and powers ot 





which, as far as his employment demands, are 
soon learned, and the principal effort which the 
mind is afterward required to make, is the acqui- 
sition of skill in execution. 

Further, agriculture is pre-eminently favorable 
to moral developement, because it presents fewer 
temptations than perhaps any other employment, 
It is said that * every trade has its cheat,” and jy 
was a maxim esteemed by the ancients worthy of 
recording for posterity, that * between buying and 
selling there sticketh iniquity”—certain it is that 
there is room for temptation to enter, Agriculture 
on the other hand does all that can be done to 
keep the door closed by which temptation enters— 
it removes the individual from the thronged streets 
and the haunts of the idle and vicious, and keeps 
him constantly employed—away from scenes un- 
favorable to virtue. Still more, nature is perfectly 
honest and faithful in all her processes, and he 
who holds daily communion with her cannot but 
imbibe her spirit. The vending of the products of 
agriculture, as well as their cultivation, does not 
admit of much deception.—The articles cannot be 
made to speak more than the truth, so that the 
agriculturist is obliged to form the habit of honesty 
and fair dealing. 

Agriculture is also the parent and nurturer of 
patriotism ; pot that patriotism which vaunteth it- 
self, while it all the while seeks its own, but that 
patriotism which leaves the plough midway the 
furrow, seizes the sword and flies without stepping 
to change its dress, to the point invaded, and 
which brings up the rear of the slowly retiring 
still fighting band, as it reluctantly leaves m the 
hands of the enemy the battle hill covered with the 
slain. Or rather, that patriotism which identifies 
its interest with its country, obeys its call, raises, 
as well as commands its armies—plans as well as 
executes, without reward—delivers its country, 
raises it to independence, and then, when a crown 
is within its grasp, spurns it and retires gain to 
the peaceful and pure pursuits of agriculture, as 
the acme of earthly desire. 

We do not mean to say that patriots are not to 
to be found among all classes and engaged in every 
pursuit. The history of our country proves that 
patriotism is peculiar to no class and no profession, 
but we do say, that it is agriculture’s legitimate 
offspring. Agriculture attaches the individual to 
the soil, locates him, makes him feel that his own 
interests are indissolubly united with the interests 
of his country for his property is an integral part 
of the country. He cannot, as does the merehant, 
go from city to city, where gain happens to invite, 
stay so long as profit dictates and flee the moment 
danger lowers. He is the owner, and he well 
knows that when the emergency comes, he must 
be the defender of the soil. His feelings, senti- 
ments, purposes and plans from childhood are 
formed and fashioned on this supposition ; bis 
labors in the field give him the muscular ability, 
his interest, when all nobler principles fail, give 
him the inclination and the requisite courage. It 
will ever be true, that agriculturists are the natural 
sufeguard and defenders of a country, and though 
ihey may not be the first to scent the approach 
of tyranny in every tainted breeze,” they will be 
the first to defend and the last to relinquish their 
rights, their immunities, and what plain sense dic- 
tates to be their country’s weal. Like the sated 
lion in repose, not easily roused, but when aroused, 
they are like the same lion, when he Jeapeth from 
the jungle and roareth upon his prey. Thus did 
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their enemies find them on the plains of Lexington 
and on the heights of Charlestown.— These were 
Farmers’ battles. 

I might go on to show that agriculture is emi- 
nently calculated to nurture all their moral virtues 
in their genuine simplicity and sincerity, and though 
it does not give that artificial refinement and grace 
to manners called politeness, it gives what is more 
valuable, an open, manly, generous sincerity of 
manners, 

The agricultural arrangements of New England 
have done more than most are aware towards form- 
ing that inexplicable and unique character, which 
distinguishes New Englandmen and their descend- 
ants from all others of the human family, and 
makes them to foreigners a riddle not easily solved. 
The bearing of a New-England agriculturist is not 
that of a southern planter, formed by commanding 
slaves; nor that of the English landholder, formed 
by ‘grinding the faces,” and receiving the sup- 
plications of a dependant tenantry. Nor does the 
New England day-laborer exhibit any thing of the 
obsequiousness and servility of spirit manifested by 
the slave or the tenant. The New-England char- 
acter and spirit were formed, by being both the 
owner and tiller of the soil; a character which is 
the result of feeling that the individual is an equal 
among equals, combining in it necessarily all the 
elements of liberty and self government. 

(To be continued.) 





From the New York Farmer. 
IMPORTANCE OF SILK CULTURE; AID FROM 
THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT REQUIRED. 

Tue Chinese, knowing the great value of the 
silk manufacture, closely guarded the secret of its 
management by the most rigid penal enactments, 
by which meaus they were enabled for many cen- 
turies to keep the silkworm from spreading over 
the world, consequently monopolized the whole 
business, which was a source of much wealth to 
their empire. 

Many fruitless attempts were made by crowned 
heads to obtain the worms, and to learn the mode 
of their management, but for a long time without 
success, 

The prospect of great reward at length puta 
few eggs of the silkworm in possession of the 
Emperor Justinian. From this small beginning 
all the silkworms in Western Asia, Europe, and 
America, have been produced. England, Holland, 
Germany, Russia, and Sweden, are fully aware of 
the importance of the silk business, France more 
than any other nation of Europe, is deriving her 
power and greatest resources from the culture and 
manufacture of silk. 

Our treasury returns for several years past, show 
that the silk imported and consumed in the States 
is more in amount than the bread stuff exported. 
Silk may be successfully and advantageously culti- 
vated in every state in the Union. Experiments 
have shown Aimerican silk to be superior in color 
and texture to the silk of any nation. Other agri- 
cultural labor will not be lessened by such culture. 
The condition of the poor will be much improved ; 
the young and infirm will make good silk cultu- 
rists. 

The climate of England is too damp and cold 
to propagate the silkworm. America may yet reap 
great protit on the raw silk as an article of export. 

Jay made no inention of cotton as an article oi 
American production, in his treaty with England, 

1794. The present year’s crop of cotton is worth 


about thirty millions of dollars. Many of our citi- 
zens, Who about 38 years ago planted cotton seed, 
may be living witnesses of the fact that cotton is 
the first staple in the states. 
those who are now planting the mulberry seed, 
may live to see raw silk the second grand staple 
of our country. The state of Connecticut has 


taken the lead in the growth and manufacture of 


silk. Many of her citizens are entitled to great 
credit for their persevering and patriotic efforts. 

Mansfield has been engaged more or less in the 
raising of silk ever since 1760, and the quantity 
gradually increasing. Windham and Tolland coun- 
ties have produced for the last year raw silk suffi- 
cient to employ fifty five looms, which would 
manufacture about 30,000 yards per year, say 
vesting and other broad goods, 

Considerable quantities of silk goods have been 
produced by the enterprising perseverance of Mr. 
Rapp of Economy, in Pennsylvania. Superior 
specimens of what might be accomplished by a judi- 
cious National fostering were exhibited last Winter at 
Washington, by the venerable and learned Mr. Du- 
ponceau. Many other parts of the Union have pro- 
duced specimens of silk stuffS and sewing silk; the 
latter article is found the most profitable, yet in 
manufacturing this, a great drawback to profit is 
experienced from not systematically understanding 
the art of filature, or reeling the silk from the co- 
coon.—In other countries, where sewing silk is 


manufactured, the tow of the silk is worked in, 


but we are obliged to make use of the best part of 


the fibre. Our sewing silk is stronger than the 
Italian, but in consequence of our defective reel- 
ing it is very wasteful, difficult to keep from tan- 
gling, &c. The finishing of piece goods suffers 
from the same cause. 

It must be obvious that something is materially 
wrong in the silk operations of our people, or the 
manufacturing of it would ere this be entered into 
much more generally. 

The culture of silk was attempted in Virginia a 
century and a half before cotton was brought into 
notice. The growth and manufacture of cotton 
has progressed with astonishing rapidity—the value 
of our cotton manufactories is immense.* It is 
now only 25 or 30 years since it was thought the 
ingenuity of our people would not be equal to man- 
ufacture as good and as cheap goods as the once 
celebrated India Baftas aud Hummums. A very 
short period of experiment drove this very inferior 
trash from our shores. The bare mention of such 
fabrics being once in so general use in our coun- 


try, causes almost as much risibility as the fact of 


importing building brick from Holland. Our cot- 
ton goods now find their way to the Indies; our 
bricks are equal to any in the world; and with a 
little national protection, we will soon cease im- 
porting silk, and have raw silk to spare for a profit- 
able export. 

Many of the states, by their public acts, have 
shown their very decided opinion of the immense 
importance of the culture of silk, as a great and 
commanding National object; yet still, this grand 
object lingers. 

The chairman of our Congress Committee on 
Agriculture, 1832, speaking of the manufacture of 
silk, remarks, ** On an experiment untried in this 
country, and requiring considerable capital, a re- 
liance on individual enterprise would be at least 





* The home cousumption of raw cotton has increased 600 
per cent, wiihin the last 16 years, while that of Great Britain 





has only increased 220 per ceat in 21 years, 


A large portion of 





problematical; and it is not to be expected that the 
several states will ever be found to act in concert 
so as to attain the result which a national opera- 
tion is calculated to procure.” 

If the manufacture of silk should ever be under- 
taken upon an extensive scale in the United States, 
Congress must give us a National School, to teach 
the whole process of silk work, but more particu- 
larly the important art of filature. 

The eight millions of dollars sent annually out 
of the country for silk, in its various forms, can 
be saved, and it is as well to begin now as wait 
another century. A. W. 

Lansingburgh, Jan. 1, 1833. 





ITEMS OF ECONOMY, ARTS, &c, 

Bituminous Coal. The United States Gazette 
states in substance that a company called the 
“Philipsburg and Juniata Company” has been 
formed to open a direct communication between 
the inexhaustible mines of bituminous coal in 
Clearfield, and the Philadelphia market. Anthra- 
cite coal is not suited to many of the purposes for 
which bituminous coal is used, and it is intended 
by the Company to supply not only Philadelphia, 
but New York, Boston, and Baltimore with that 
valuable combustible. 


Protection of Lambs and Geese. It is but little 
known, but is nevertheless a fact (says the Portland 
Mirror) that a little tar rubbed on the necks of 
your lambs or geese, will prevent the depredations 
of foxes among them, these animals having an un- 
conquerable aversion to the smell of tar. 


“nm Entire Swine. —John Satterthwaite, of 
Waynesville, Warren co. Ohio, recently sold a 
hog of his feeding, for $25. ‘The animal is only 
three years old, and is said to weigh fourteen hun- 
dred pounds—his length from nose to root of tail, 
seven feet six and a half inches—circumference 
round the loins, seven feet ten and a half inches. 


Increase of American Tonnage.—It is stated in 
the New York Courier and Enquirer upon what 
is considered to be good authority, that there are 
now on the stocks in the United States, one hun- 
dred and thirty ships, averaging more than three 
hundred and fifty two tons each, Of this number 
it is said that upwards of seventy are built east of 
Boston. 


Railway Anecdote—A manufacturer from Man- 
chester left home in the morning for Liverpool to 
buy cotton; having completed his purchases, he 
found on his return at noon, that his partner had 
made some large sales in his absence; and after a 
short consultation, it was determined that he 
should immediately go back to Liverpool, and se- 
cure the remainder of the parcel, which he did, 
and was at home again early in the evening, hav- 
ing travelled a distance equal to one hundred and 
forty-four miles by the turnpike road, in twelve 
hours, besides transacting important busiuess.— 
Miles on Railways. 


To Restore Manuscripts become Illegible from 
Time.—Moisten the writing gently with a decoc- 
tion of gall-nuts, in which a little vinegar has been 
infused. 





The land upon which Cincinnati, (Ohio,) is 
built, is said to have originally cost $49. It con- 
tained 640 acres, or a quarter section. Now, (in 
1832) some part of it is said to be worth.30 dol- 
lars a foot, . 
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FARMER’S AND GARDENER’S WORK FOR 
MARCH. 

Early Peas. It is no matter how early in the 
season peas are sown, provided the ground can be 
stirred and put in proper order. The soil for peas 
should be light, but need not be very rich, espe- 
cially for thedwarf kinds, But those which grow 
high require a strong and deep soil. Peas are 
rather injured than benefitted by fresh cow yard 
manure. ‘A fresh sandy loam (says Loudon,) 
or road stuff, and a littlke decomposed vegetable 
matter is the best manure for peas.” Soaking the 
seed in some fertilizing liquor, such as the drain- 
ings from a dung heap, or water leached from 
yard manure, and drying it with lime and_ plaster 
will be of service to the crop. If they are infested 
with bugs, put them for a few seconds in this 
liquor, inade hot; dry them in the manner above 
If this 


precaution is used, and new fields selected for 


mentioned, and sow them immediately. 


their culture, it is said the crop will not be buggy.* 


Dickson's Farmer’s Companion, an English work 
of reputation, states, that ** It is observed, that the 
common pea, whether white or grey, cannot be 
reared to perfection in any field which has, not 
been cither uaturally or artificially impregnated 
with some calcareous matter. And hence it is sup- 
posed to happen, that peas are rarely cultivated 


universally as a field crop, unless in those parts of 


the country where either lime, marl or chalk 
abounds, or upon strong clays; except indeed on 
the sea coast, where shell fish are often canght in 
abundance, and where the fields are manured with 
their shells in a state of mixture with dung. But 
it is remarkable that a soil that could scarcely have 
brought one pea to perfection, although richly ma- 
nured with dung from their running too much to 
haulin, and, after blossoming dying away withoui 
becoming ripe, if it has once had lime applied to 
it, is capable, when properly prepared in othe: 
respects, of producing plentiful crops of peas ever 
afterwards.” 

The quantity of seed must be different in dif- 
ferent cases and circumstances. It will depend on 
the sort of pea, the time and manner in which it 
is put into the ground, &e, Of the small early 
kinds, one pint will sow a row of twenty yards ; 
for the larger sorts, for main crops, the sam 
measure will sow a row of thirty-three yards. The 
allowance ef seed, when sown broad cast, is from 
one and a half to three bushels per acre. Loudon 
ways, “In Kent, where immense quantities of 
peas are grown, both for gathering green and for 
selling ripe to the seedmen, they are generally 
sown in rows trom eighteen inches to three fect 
asunder ace rding to their kind, and well culti- 

vn! 





* Farmer’s Guide, 





vated between. Pease, laid a foot below the sur- 
face, will vegetate ; but the most approved depth 
is six inches in light soil, and four inches in clay 
soil; for which reason they ought to be sown un- 
der furrow when the ploughing is delayed till 
spring.” 

Deane’s New England Farmer observes, * that 
changing the seed for peas is a matter of very great 
importance ; for peas are apt to degenerate more 
rapidly than almost any other plants. Seeds should 
be brought from a more northern clime ; for those 
which ripen earliest are best. I would change 
them yearly if it could be done without much 
trouble or cost. Once in two or three years is ne- 
cessary.” It has also been advised to set apart a 
row or two for seed, and select for that purpose 
the earliest pods as soon as they become ripe. 

Willich’s, Domestic Encyclopedia observes, that 
“Tt is a great error in those persons, who sow the 
rows of tall growing peas close together. [tis mucl 
better in all those sorts which grow six or eight 
feet high, to have only one row, and then leave a 
bed ten or twelve feet wide for onions, carrots, or 
any crops, which do not grow tall. 

“The advantages to be derived are, that the 
peas will not be drawn up so much ; be stronger ; 
will flower much nearer the ground, and in wet 
weather can be more easily gathered without wet- 
ting yourself.” 

The same work recommends sowing pease in 
rows of circles, three feet in diameter, with a space 
of two feet between each circle; and if you want 
more than one row of circles, leave a bed of ten 


or twelve feet before you begin another. 





KENNEBEC FARMER AND JOURNAL OF THE 
USEFUL ARTS. 


WE have received several numbers of a paper 
with the above title recently established in Win- 
throp, Me. Itis conducted by EF. Holmes, hereto- 
fore favorably knowna s aman of science, and 
published by William Noyes & Co. 

The following extracts from the introductory 
address in the first number, ably develope the 
views and motives, which led to the undertaking ; 
are well calculated to propitiate the public mind, to 
an enterprise, Which promises great benefits cheap- 
ly conferred, and to enrich the community for a 
trifling compensation, compared to the value of the 


efforts by which the good results are effected. 


* We have been gravely told that there are al- 
ready more newspapers than are beneficial for the 
people—that we are crowding the market, and en- 
tering upon a bootless enterprise. It is true that 
every party, sect and creed, have their papers in 
abundance, and the Farmer and Mechanic support 
ihem, while, if we mistake not there are in the 
United States but siz devoted particularly to the 
dissemination of knowledge in their respective em- 
ployments. This little band have done much, very 


much in improving the condition and true inter- 
_*# * * & 


est of the country.’ 





“The mode of culture must conform to the cli- 
mate; consequently our plan or mode must vary in 
many respects from those farmers no further South 
of us than Massachusetts. Our peculiar situation 
also, having a surplus of good soil,—a compurative- 
ly spare population—high labor, and funds net 
over abundant, must necessarily cause our mode 
of management and general economy to be very 
difierent from that of our sister states.” 

We have no doubt from a perusal of such num- 
hers of the Kennebec Farmer as we have been fa- 
vored with, that it will prove a valuable accession 
to the agricultural and mechanical interests of 
Maine,and would recommend it to the patronage of 
ull who would support and confirm those pillars of 
individual happiness, and national prosperity. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue last news from Washington, is such as to induce 
1 belief that both the Enforcing Bill and Mr. Clay's Ta- 
riff Bill, have before this time become laws of the land 


Warren Bridge. A special committee cf the Mass, 
House of Representatives have reported “ that the pro- 
prietors of the Warren Bridge have been re-imbursed the 
money expended by them in and about the building of 
said bridge, and other necessary expenses, with five per 
cent interest thereon, and that, by the terms of the char- 
ter, the Commonwealth has acquired an absolute property 
in said bridge, and is entitled to the possession thereof.” 


Temperance Meeting at Washington. Extract of a letter 
to the Ed‘tors of the Boston Courier, dated Feb.26. We 
had a noble Temperance Meeting in the Capitol last eve- 
ning, and it continued till after 10 o’clock, and held a 
large audience with the most intense interest. The 
speakers were Cass, Edwards, Cooke, Briggs. Sewall, 
Condict, Stewart, Wilkins, Reed. Tipton and Freling- 
huysen. The proceedings of the meeting with the ad- 
lresses are in the press, and arrangements are made to 
send them over our whole country. Tomorrew, it is the 
intention, unless the tremendous press of business should 
prevent, to form a Congressional Temperance Seciety. 


Lotteries in Massachusetts. An able report in favor of 
the suppression of Lotteries by statute has Leen sulbmit- 
‘ed to the Legislature of this State by J.T. Buckingham, 
Chairman of a Committee appointed to take the subject 


under consideration. 


The Washington Globe says, “Mr. Clay has now 
\bandoned the principle of his American System, and 
Mr. Calhoun has betrayed nullification. They are 
partners in a contra dance. For some time, they 
turned their backs on each other—they now change 
sides and set to each other. They will make a match of 


it. In plain English, we have a new coalition.” 


Black List. The merchants of Batavia have united 
and agreed to defray the expense of advertising every 
runaway debtor. This is a good plan, and ene that we 
should like te see adopted by our merchants here. We 
shall advertise every person that defrauds cr refuses to 


pay us, whether they run away or not.—Le hoy Gazette. 


A paragraph for the Ladies —Dector Mussey states 
‘hat greater numbers annually die among the female sex 
by the use of the corset, than are destroyed among the 
other sex by the use of spiritucus liquors in the same 
time! It has been estimated that more than fifty thou- 
sand men die in the United States every year in conse- 
vuence of the immoderate use of ardent spirits. For 
fear of being accused of exaggeration upon this fearful 
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subject, let it be stated that thirty thousand females die 
in this country every year in consequence of wearing 
corsets. This is doubtless below the number which 
should be set down; but it makes enough to excite the 
attention of every head of a family, and of every well 
wisher of the human race. Thirty thousand per year 
makes eighty-four for every day in the year, sacrificed 
at the cruel altar of fashion !—'This, we venture to say, 
is a sacrifice of life which knows no parallel.— State Her- 


ald. 





CHINESE MULBERRY. 

A correEsponpeNT who signs “ A Subscriber,”’ and so- 
licits information respecting the purchase of the genuine 
seed of the Morus Multicaulis, is informed that we be- 
lieve this kind of mulberry is rarely if ever propagated 
by seed, which is very minute and produced in very 
small quantity. But it is easily reproduced by slips, 
layers, or cuttings. These will be for sale this spring at 
the New England Farmer office. 








= 





SEED TEA WHEAT. 

A few bushels of this very valuable variety of Spring Wheat, 
for sale at the Seed Store No. 51, North Market Street, raised 
in the vicinity of Lake Erie. 

One kernel of this Wheat was found in a chest of Tea, at 
St. John, N. B. in 1823, trom which this variety was raised 
(See N. E. Farmer, vol ix, page 105, and vol x, page 105.) 

Persons in want of it will please apply soon. 


feb 20 





GREEN HOUSE GLASS. 
Boston and other glass suitable for Green Houses, of any 
size or quantity, may be hadof LORING & KUPPER, 
No. 10, Merchants Row. 


2m 





FOR SALE, 
60 bushels of prime four rowed Baruey for Seed. Apply 
at the N. E. Farmer Office. 


feb 27 3t 





SEEDS FOR HOT BEDS. 

Just received at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer Olfice, No. 51 & 52, North Market Street, 
Boston, 

The greatest variety of Early Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
to be found in New England, many of which will soon be 
wanted tor Hot Beds. ‘The finest assortment of Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, Broecoli, Sweet Portuguese Marjorum, and Early 
deep Scarlet Short Top Radish Seeds, &c. &c. Among the 
European Cabbage Seeds are the true Early May Cabbage, 
(very early) the trae Karly Salisbury Dwart ‘Cabbage, (very 
dwarf and early) also Early York, Early London Battersea, 
Savoy and other Cabbages, Early Curled Silesia, and Head 
Lettuces, Mignonette, Long Turkey Cucumbers for foreing, 
(white and green) Early White Dutch Turnips, Tomatos, Li- 
ma Beans, Early Peas, Beans &¢. comprising every kind ot 
Seeds wanted in New England---warranted of the very first 
quality. . 

ALSO, 

200 varieties of very handsome annual, biennial and perennial 
Flower Se:ds, raised by one o} the first Florists of the country, 
and warrante'! true kin:ls.----20 varieties for 1. tf feb 20° 





SITUATION WANTED. 

‘ As manager of a I’'arm,a married man, natives of Scotland, 
his wife capable of managing adairy,cau produce good recom 
mendation, as to character, and the best method of Agricultuie. 
Apply at this oilice. 

b 27 


teb 2 is4t 





PARTNER WANTED. 
_ A Gentleman, now well established in the Nursery business, 
in Ohio, having a good assortment of Fruit Trees, &e. grow- 
ing, is desirous of taking as an active partner, a gardener from 
the vicinity of Boston, who is thoroughly acquamted with th: 
business, and can give unquestionable testimonials as to his ea- 
pacity, integrity an | devotion to business. ‘The location is on: 
of the best in the State, having a water communication north 
to the Lakes. south to the navigable waters of the Mississi »p 
Valley, and east and west by the great National Road. bg 
further part calars, apply personally, to Mr. Barrett, Publisher 
ef the New England Farmer, Boston. feb 20 





GRASS SEEDS, 

Herds Grass—Red Clover, ( Northern and Southern ) Red 
Top—Fow! Meadow—Orchard Grass—Tall Meadow OatGras~ 
—Lucerne---White Dutch Honeysuckle Clover, for sale by 
~~ A Barrer, No. 51 & ba orth Market Street, Boston. 

‘ 








FRAMINGHAM NURSERY. 

W. BUCKMINSTER offers for sale at his Nursery in Fra- 
mingham, English Cherry trees, Peach tees, Pear trees, and 
Apple trees ot the first quality. Also, a few Isabel a Grape 
Vines. March, 1833. 





WANTS A SITUATION, 
AS A FARMER, a man with a small family who is well ae- 
quainted with his business, aud can produce good recommenda- 
tons. Apply at this Oth.ce st mod 





WANTS A SITUATION, 
A GARDENER, who is well acquainted with his business, 
and can produce good recommendations. Apply at this office. 
ow 





PRUNING, 

THE Subscribers would ve glad to undertake the Pruning of 
Fruit Trees, &c. &c. Their practical experience in Hortieul- 
ture for many years, in England and America, recommends 
them to give satisfaction to their employers. Apply at this 
othice. WILOT & WILSON. 





SITUATION WANTED. 

A MAN with a tamily, who is well acquainted with farm- 
ing, and particularly the management of truit trees, wishes a 
situation as foreman. Good recommendations can be given. 
Apply at this ofhee, m5 





MANURE AND HAY FORKS, 
FOR SALE, at the Agricultural Ware House, No. 51 and 
52, North Market street, 
20 doz. Willis’ Patent socket and strap, cast steel manure 


Forks, 

50 doz. do. do. German steel do. do. 
100“ Goodyear’s 4, 5 and 6 prong do. do. 
100 “ Common do. do. do. 

50 “ Simmons’ shear steel Hay Forks, 

100 “ Goodyear’s German do. do. 

50 “ Common do. do. do. 

50 “ Three prong do. do. do. 

50 “ Bay do. do. do. 

m 5 J. R. NEWELL. 





FOR SALE, 
MILCH Cows, Onions, Ruta Baga, &c. 
73 bushels White Portugal and Red Onion. 


400 do. Ruta Baga. 
100 do. Chenango, Long Red and Piak Eye Potato. 
50 do. best Yeliow Corn. 


20 tons best English Hay. 
Cabbages of various kinds, Beets, &c. 
Also, 
2 new Milch Cows, excellent milkers. 
A covered Milk Wagon and Harness. 
Do. Market do. do. 
12 two gallon Milk Cannisters, nearly new; Tunnel and 
Measures. 
Chaise and Harness.—An approved Horse Rake. 
BENJAMIN BLANEY, 
Near the Reed farm, Swanscot. 


Lynn, March 5th, 1833. 3t 





BROOKS 8S PATENT DOMESTIC SILK SPINNER 
AND TWIisTER. 

FOR Sale, at the Agricultural Warehouse, 51 & 52 North 
Market Street, Brooks’s new invented Silk Reeling, Doubling 
and ‘Twisting Maciine. ‘This machine is very pla and simple 
im its construction, is found on tral to be the most perfect aud 
easy operating Machine that has been invented, to effect both 
processes of doubling and twisting at oue operation, which is 
done well with great despatch, and is no way liable to get out 
of order. It may be worked by any gul of common capacity of 
12 or 15 years of age. 

Specimens of the work may be seen at the above place. 

J. R NEWELL, Agent to the Patentee. 


m5 





QUARTERLY REVIEW, NO. XCVI. 

FOR October and Decem oer 1652—VContainng Philosophy 
of Apparitions ; Amcudinents of the Poor-Laws; Public Car- 
riages—the Road; Salt; Zohrab the Hostage; History of 
Charlemagne ; Memoires de Louis X VILL; Interesting Events 
in the Lite of Sir E. Seaward; Mrs. Trollope’s Refugee ; Mr. 
Ouseley on the United States o: America; La Fayette et la 
Revolution de 1830; How will it work ; Charch Reform ;—Just 
published by LILLY, WAIT, COLMAN & HOLDEN. 


m 5 





AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW, 

JUST published by RUSSELL, ODIORNE & CO., THE 
AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW, NO. XV. FOR 
MARCH, 1833. Cowrents.—Duuglison’s Human Physiolo- 
gy ;—Journal of Massachusetts Convention ;—Bush on the Mil- 
lennium ;—Kenrick’s New American Orchardist y—Worcester’s, 
Dietwonary —D-ckinson’s Version of the New ‘Testament ;-- 
Caspar Hauser ;—Francis’s Discourse ;—Tour in England, 

ce. 3—Workingmen’s Library ;—Sayings and Doings at the 
Tremont House ;—Ware’s Life of the Saviour ;—List of New 
Books 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
FROM TO 
APPLES, russelts, barrel 250, 3 00 
baldwins, " 25h) 300 
BEAns, white, . bushel 137) 2 50 
BEEF, mess, barrel | 11: ¢} 11 50 
. prime, . ‘ “ 6 75) 7 00 
Ones, 6:05 os we 8 00) § 530 
Burren, uspected, No. 1, new, pound 14) 1b 
CHEESE, new milk,. . . . + - 4 7| 9 
ee ee “3 4 o 
skimmed milk, . . + . or 3 4 
PraTHERS, northern, geese, . we 38 43 
southern, geese, . - 35 43 
Fiax, American, . “ i) iz 
FLAXSEED,. bushel 112] 12% 
FLour, Genesee, i. el ne. 0h barrel 6 25) 6 50 
Baltimore, Howard street, sd 5 87| 6 2 
Baltimore, whart, 46 5 87) 6 37 
Alexandria, . a “ 6 OO} 6 12 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow, . bushel 75 80 
southern yellow,. . “6 65 68 
RPO, 6 5 0 8 a ew he - 90 9 
Barley, a 65 70 
Oats, - 4 45 
J eee ewt. 62 W 
Honey, . — gallon 50 55 
Hops, Ist quality, ewt 28 00) 30 00 
Lakp, Boston, Ist sort, pound 10 
Southern, Ist sort, . $6 4 
LEATHER, Slaughter, sole, “ 18 20 
e upper, side 3 00 
Dry Hide, sole. pound 16 1% 
= upper, side 250; 27 
Philadelphia, sole, pound 2 26 
Baltimore, sole, 4“ 23 25 
SOR +s 8 ele 8 cask 100) 1&8 
PLASTER Panis retails at ton 3 87) 4 00 
Poratoes, Eastern, Cargo prices, bushel 

Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, barrel | 17 50} 18 00 
Navy, Mess,. — 6 13 00) 13 50 

Bone, middlings, . “6 none 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass ; bushel | 2 50) 3 00 
Red Top, northern, . a 1 50} 200 
Red Cloyer, northern, pound 2 
- southern, “ 1] 12 
ol) Ss ewt 10 06) 11 00 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed, pound 52 bb 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, a 60 70 
Merino, ¥ths washed, “ 40 45 
Merino, half blood, “ 37 4 
Merino, quarter, " 34 3e 
Native washed, . .. . a 32 34 
= _ {Pulled superfine, . ad 50 52 
So | Ist Lambs, . 66 40 2 
4 2d a“ “ce 32 w 
SE]3d « Pa “ | 38 
7 Ist Spinning,. . . 1. 40 

Southern pulled wool is generally 

5 cts. less per Ib. 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, pound 94 16 
southern, Ses Oe ot * | g 94 
Pork, whole hogs, . . . - . “ 6 7 
PWULTRE, « » « » “ 9 te 
Butter, keg and tub, ee 18 23 
lump, best, . e¢ x 3 
Eacs,. eae dozen 16 18 
PoTATOFRS, common, ... . bushel 35 4h) 
Ciper, (according to quality,) . barrel | 2 00) 3 00 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, March. 4, 1833. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day 382 Beef Cattle, exclusive of 26 which 
were purchased in the country expressly for butchers, in the 
vicinity of Taunton, and were driven through Brighton. 450 
She ep, about 40 of which have been before reported. About 
75 Beef Cattle remain unsold. 

Prices Beef Cattle-—No particular variation from last 
week, we shall quote about the same, viz. prime at $5,75 « 








| 6.25; good at 5,25, a 5,75; thin at 4,75 a 5. 

Sheep.—We noticed one lot which we have before reported, 
| taken at $2,50 each; two or three lots were sold, prices noi 
\ known to us, probably from §3, to 4. Also some beautiful 
wethers at §5,50, 6 and 6,50. 

Swine.—None at market. 





WANTED, 

A STEADY single Man, perfectly capable of managing 
the whole work of a small farm of 20 acres, with a good Garden. 
No one will be engaged who cannot produce the best recom- 
mendations as to sobriety, honesty, and having expenence 1p 
the most improved system of Agriculture. A member of the 
Temperance Society, and a pious character, will be preferred 
Apply at this office. feb 1s 
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MISCELLANY, 


THE DISENTHRALLED. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
He had bowed down to drunkenness, 
An abject worshipper ; 
The pulse of manhood’s pride had grown 
Too faint and cold to str; 
And he had given his spirit up 
T’o the unblest thrall ; 
And bowing to the poison cup 
He gloried in his fall. 


There came a change—the cloud rolled off, 
And light fell on his brain— 
And like the passing of a dream 
That cometh not again. 
The shadow of his spirit fled, 
He saw the gulf before— 
He shuddered at the waste behind— 
And was a man once more. 


He shook the serpent folds away 
That gathered round his heart, 

As shakes the swaying forest oak 
Its poison vine apart ; 

He stood erect—returning pride 
Grew terrible within ; 

And Conscience sat in Jadgment on 
His most familiar sin. 


The light of Intellect again 
Along his pathway shone ; 

And Reason like a monarch stood 
Upon its golden throne ; 

The honored and the wise once more 
Within his presence came— 

And lingered oft on lovely lips 
His once forbidden name. 


There may be glorv in the might 
That treadeth nations down— 
Wreaths for the crimson conqueror— 
Pride for the kingly crown— 
But nobler is that triumph hour 
The disenthralled shall find, 
When Evil passion boweth down 
Unto the godlike mind. 





HUMAN LIFE. 
MOORE. 
Sere how beneath the moonbeam’s smile, 
Yon little billow heaves its breast— 
And foums and sparkles for awhile, 
And, murmuring, then subsides to rest. 
Thus Man, the sport of bliss and care 
Rises on Time’s eventful sea— 
And, having swell’d a moment there, 
Thus sinks into Eternity ! 





MIRACLE WORKING. 


How Don Miguel may have continued to oper- 
ate against the invader, independently of military 
means may be conjectured by means of the follow- 
ing pleasant story which we marked in reading a 
recent British work. 

*T have been favored by a very intelligent 
friend, who was an eye witness of it, with the fol- 
lowing anecdote. ‘The narrator, a man of veraci- 
ty, is himself a Roman Catholic. For sometime 
after the assumption of the crown of Portugal by 
Don Miguel, his party had recourse to stratagem 
to impress the minds of the lower classes who are 
still full of ignorance and fanaticism, and believe 


in miracles, with the legality and divine right of 


his sovereignty. For two Sundays in succession, 
a friar of the Convento da Graca, ascended the 


pulpit fronting the altar on which had been placed 
a figure of the Saviour as large as life, carrying 
the cross. Under his gown was concez sled a boy, 

who held a string attached to the head of this figure. 
After some preliminary discourse, the friar informed 
his congregation that he was going to apply to the 
image to know whether Miguel was, or was not, 
the legitimate sovereign of Portugal; being satis- 
fied it would perform a miracle to work convic- 
tion in the incredulous. He then turned to the 
figure and said, ‘Is Don Pedro our Sovereign?’ 
to which he received no reply. ‘Is Donna Maria ?” 
no answer. ‘Is Don Miguel? upon which last 
interrogatory the figure nodded its head three 
times in token of assent. 

On the third Sunday of this pantomime, the friar, 
on repeating his two first questions, as previ- 
ously, received no answer; but on coming: to his 
third the same silence unaccompanied by the ex- 
pected motion of the head, continued ; indignation 
soon took the place of surprise and disappoint- 
ment, and putting his question for the third time, 
in a loud and angry tone, the innocent agent of this 
farce, emerged from beneath the Saviour’s gown, 
and informed the audience with genuine, but fa- 
tal simplicity, that his miracle working string was 
broken.” —.Vat. Gaz. 





From the Nantucket Inquirer. 
NANTUCKET. 

‘Oh no, they never mention it, the name is never heard.’ 
Communities, as well as individuals, not uatre- 
quently have to smart under the lash of neglect. 
This is particularly the case with respect to Nan- 
tucket. It is a town compactly built, with eight 
thousand inhabitants engaged in commercial en- 
terprise that spans the whole earth, employing a 
large capital, a multitude, a fleet of ships manned 
by two thousand seamen that bring more real 
wealth into the nation than ten times their num- 
ber employed in any other business; that such a 
place should be unknown in its own country, is, 
not to say provoking, at least very humiliating. 
Yet it is true, and why ? 

The sources from which its true history ought 
to be learned, are silent or worse than silent on 
the subject. Geographers and the publishers of 
maps are ignorant of us. As a consummation of 
their ignorance it may be seen that, in attempting 
to swell the list of large towns, they rake out scores 
of little, insignificant, backwoods, log hut settle- 
ments, whose population can be guessed up from 
two thousand to twenty five hundred, while the 
fortieth town in population, and probably the twen- 
tieth in wealth in the Union, is passed over—not 
neglected, but unthought of—not omitted, but un- 
known. We ask any person that has by chance 
heard our name, and by another chance may read 
these lines, what idea he has of Nantucket, deriv- 
ed from books. The answer, we venture to say 
is, “that it is a little, miserable, sandy, fishing 
concern, situated somewhere, possibly on Cape 
Cod, containing it may be, two or three hundred 
people subsisting precariously by hook and line.” 

The President of the first College in America, 
once asked a poor wight who had been detained 
here by the ice, after the expiration of a winter’s 
vacation, ‘Why did you not come by land, Sir? 
The same President would undoubtedly be able to 
give a better description of many an unheard of 
Mahometan village, than our “poor sandy God- 
forgotten spot,” though the latter has, beyond 
doubt, lighted his way to classic lore, for which 


Morse, being at a loss, without doubt, tor some- 
thing else to say about us, most eruditely observes, 
‘there is not a single tree of natural growth on 
the island”—a fact (which by the way is not a 
fact) about as characteristic of the place, as it 
would be of the dome of the Boston State House, 
or of a cylinder in a carding machine. 





A TEMPERANCE ANECDOTE. 

A Few weeks since, while riding in the coach 
between Boston and Gloucester, the conversation 
of the passengers turned upon the sulgect of tem- 
perance. A sailor, who had followed the seas for 
thirty or forty years, observed that he belonged to 
a temperance society; upon hearing this the other 
passengers were surprised, perceiving that he was 
then about half seas over. He wus asked why he 
still continued to drink, if he belonged to such a 
society. O, said he, I did not join it with the in- 
tention of stopping myself,—it does me good and 
| will drink. He was asked, “If you are still de- 
termined to drink, why did you sign the constitu- 
tion which requires abstinence ?” QO, said he, I did 
it to set a good example to the rising generation. 











SEEDS FOR cou NTRY DEALERS. 

TRADERS in the country, who may wish to keep an as- 
sortment of genuine Garden Seeds tor sale, are informed they 
can be furnished at the New England Farmer oitice, Nos. 51 
& 52, North Market street, Boston, with boxes ¢ ontaining a 
complete assortment of the seeds mostly used in a kitchen 
garden on as favorable terms as they can be procured in this 
country, neatly done up in small papers, at 6 cents each—war- 
ranted to be of the growth of 1832, and of the very first quality. 
ORNAMENTAL FLOWER SEEDS will be added on the same 
terms, when ordered, as well as Pras, Beans, Eartry and 
Sweet Corn, &c. of different sorts. 

{C= The seeds vended at this establishment, are put up on an 
improved plan, each package being accompanied with short 
directions on its managements, and packed in the neatest style. 
Traders are requested to call and examine for themselves. 

Dec, 24 





WHITE CLOVER SEED. 

Just received at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston, 
1000 Ibs finest White Dutch Honeysuckle Clover Seed, im- 
ported from Rotterdam. 

N. B. The quality of this Seed is considered superior to 
any that has been offered in this city for many years, being re- 
markably bright, pure, and free irom that great pest, Canada 
thistle, which is frequently found in white ¢ ‘lover seed of Amer- 
ican growth. Farmers are requested to call and examine it. 

feb 20 





FOR SALE, 
THE Bull COLLINS, got by Bolivar—dam Young Flora, 


by Coelcbs ; Granddam the imported Cow Flora—dropt Aug. 

3U, 18.9—colour red and white. This Bull is one of the finest 

animals in America, and will be sold low. Apply at this office. 
Jan. 16 tf 3 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at }5 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are enutled to a dedue- 
uon of filly cents, 

{= No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
bemg made in advance. 
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New York—G. THorBuURN & Sons, 67 Liberty-street. 
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Flushing, N. Y.—Ww. Princr & Sons, Prop. Lin, Bot. Gar. 
Middl: bury, Vt—Wieut Cuarman, Merchant. 
Hartfor d—Goovwin & Co. Booksellers. 
Spring field. Ms. —E. E>warops, Merchant. 
Newburypo: t—EBENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H—J.W. Foster, Hookse ller. 
Portland, Me.—CoLm AN, Hotpen & Co. Booksellers. 
Augusta, Me.—W. MANN, Druggist. 
Halifax, N. S.—P. J. Hor L AND, “Esqs Editor of Recorder. 
Montreal, L. C. Geo. Bent. 
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he is so justly honored. Even the late Rev. Dr. 


Warehouse, No. 52, North Market Street. 








